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Unless I have greatly mistaken the temper of pragmatism, this 
doctrine is primarily empiricist and only secondarily relativist. I 
feel sure that this is the case with Professor James. How often 
does he praise pragmatism because to his mind it reflects nature! 
Thus he says: "You see how democratic she is. Her manners are 
as various and as flexible, her resources as rich and endless, and her 
conclusions as obedient and malleable as those of mother nature."* 
In other words, nature is various, temporal and individual ; and the 
justification of pragmatism lies in its power to reveal nature in these 
her native and proper characters. But this implies that the best 
thought is the most transparent, the most hospitable, the most 
generous thought, in which nature flows through the very veins of 
mind. 

Ralph Barton Perry. 
Harvard University. 

THE CONTINUITY OF CONSCIOUSNESS 

THAT consciousness is empirically without gaps seems to have 
become a sort of psychological axiom. It is no purpose of 
this article to deny that consciousness is continuous on the side of 
'reality.' I ask only whether in the region of 'appearance' we find 
such continuity, whether concrete spontaneous experience is char- 
acterized by it? And first there must be some agreement as to 
what we are talking about, even although there is to be no attempt 
at defining consciousness. It is enough if we say that consciousness, 
if there be any such thing, must be a particular sort of 'that' in the 
field of experience. I hardly see how we can otherwise mean by 
the word 'consciousness' anything identifiable. For although it may 
be quite true that trees and houses are consciousness, it is not em- 
pirically evident that they are. 

As soon as the matter is stated in this way, the continuity in 
question, as something directly observable, seems rather more than 
doubtful. No doubt, perhaps, consciousness must be continuous; 
but that, as a primary fact, it is continuous is far from certain. 
For if the claim of continuity is to be maintained, continuity must 
appear as characteristic not merely of some experience, but of all 
experience, of vigorous action as well as of introspection, of the 
philosopher working in his garden and thinking chiefly of future 
onions and potatoes as well as of the same philosopher studying re- 
flectively his 'stream of consciousness.' 

If consciousness is to be pronounced empirically continuous it 
must be either that all the objects which crop up in the course of 

4 ' Humanism and Truth,' Mind, N. S., Vol. XIII., p. 364. 
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experience are evidently cases of consciousness, or that they come 
to us having a gapless fringe or penumbra of consciousness, or that 
the continuity is maintained by means of a combination of objects 
characterized as consciousness and of consciousness-penumbra. It is 
the first alternative, I think, which is meant by the advocates of 
continuity. That is the sense in which for a long time I regarded 
the continuity in question as psychologically evident. So far as 
this paper has any thesis at all, it is to suggest a way of accounting 
for this opinion. 

Whatever else consciousness may mean or signify, used in the 
traditional sense it means something equivalent to 'state of mind,' 
and this, as the persistence of solipsism as one possible logical al- 
ternative reminds us, is something essentially private, presented 
immediately to only one observer. Any attitude toward the field of 
experience, or toward any of its objects, which would tend to charac- 
terize them as essentially private and restricted to the inspection of 
one observer ought to make them feel less like independent and 
public objects and more like the kind of thing we naturally call 
consciousness. But this, I think, is what introspection does. It 
narrows the field of attention, and objects within it take on a certain 
flavor of subjectivity from the mere fact of emphasizing so much 
the 'me' in the given situation. Experience is just enough distorted 
to require, for its description, terms that are not quite suitable for 
other times and conditions. In so far, then, as introspection is able 
to transform the 'thats' of normal experience into consciousness 
thats, it may be quite true that consciousness is empirically con- 
tinuous while this sort of observation is maintained. But is it not 
a case of 'the psychologist's fallacy' to attribute to wholly spon- 
taneous and unreflective experience the peculiar quality that experi- 
ence takes on when, without particularly meaning to do so, we look 
at it in a way that characterizes it as our own and as ' states ' ? 

But we can not continually 'hold up' life in the interest of philos- 
ophy, and the section of experience through which consciousness 
may, possibly, have been continuous, must be followed by sections 
full of practical interests and physical energy, in which conscious- 
ness very probably does not exist, consciousness, that is, as one type 
of 'that' along with other 'thats,' and therefore as something identi- 
fiable and distinguishable. Accordingly, if there is any truth in this 
way of describing the facts, consciousness is empirically not con- 
tinuous, but occasional and intermittent. 

I have preferred to use the word 'consciousness' in a loose and 
popular fashion, and there is another word, possibly not less dubious 
than 'consciousness,' which I have used with rather more confidence, 
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and that is the word 'experience.' It may be objected that I deny 
the continuity of consciousness, but that I insinuate the continuity 
of experience, and that it really makes no difference which word is 
used. There may be a substantial degree of justice in this criticism ; 
and there may not be : it depends. But instead of speaking, in this 
instance, of the continuity of experience, I should prefer to call that 
continuity which has been ascribed to consciousness, continuity of 
empirical situation. But even this continuity is rather a must be 
than an is, in so far as our faith in it is based on the thought that 
an empirical gap must have enough content to be observable and 
thus fill up its own interval. This would be evident in the case of 
any one who, though despairing of discovering gaps with the naked 
eye, might yet be hopeful of finding them with a microscope. And 
on this point Professor McGilvary's capital figure of the fly and the 
ointment, in his recent article 1 on this subject, is worth recurring to. 
When the fly is taken out, and the ointment is left in its 'proper 
purity,' then we have continuity of consciousness, not interrupted 
by objects that are not themselves cases of consciousness. I may be 
reading too much into the metaphor, but it serves so excellently to 
signify continuous 'consciousness' that I shall take advantage of it. 
When we take out the fly and the ointment flows together, we have, 
of course, continuity of ointment, but if the metaphor is to repre- 
sent experience the fly must be left in. Have we, in this case, con- 
tinuity of ointment? No, certainly, but possibly yes also, if the fly 
is really ointment in spite of appearances. In one sense, though, 
there is continuity, since the ointment presumably flows all round 
the fly and is continuous in spite of it. I think, however, that the 
continuity Professor McGilvary argues for runs right through the 
fly. Of course, it will not do to take a figure of speech very liter- 
ally, but this one seemed too excellently suited to illustrate the dis- 
cussion to be ignored. Now there is no difficulty in identifying 
ointment, and the presumption ought to be that if we say things 
confidently about consciousness it is because we can point to it with 
the same certainty with which we would point to the ointment. If 
Hume were alive to-day he would have put his finger on it long ago, 
or shown that searching failed to discover it. But if the fly is really 
a case of specialized ointment and therefore does not interrupt the 
continuity, it seems quite evident that ointment, or consciousness, 
is the whole thing; that is, speaking empirically, not something that 
can be discriminated, but the entire empirical situation, in which 
case the word consciousness means only the thing in which gaps are 
unthinkable. And it needs no argument to prove that a thing essen- 
tially without gaps is essentially continuous, 
^his Journal, Vol. IV., p. 225. 
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It may be that, in this connection, the term 'transitive and sub- 
stantive states' can be of some use in describing the facts as they can 
be observed. As a matter of course we call this topic of discussion 
the 'stream of consciousness,' and that vivid term has become so in- 
evitable that it controls our conception of the thing with real au- 
thority. Transitive 'states' and substantive 'states'— that is what 
experience is said to be made up of, and I mean by experience here 
the empirical situation, whatever that may be. That is, the em- 
pirical situation consists of 'states' which must be owned by some- 
body. I do not complain of this usage while we speak as psycholo- 
gists for psychological purposes, but it seems evident that we glide, 
almost unconsciously, into what intends to be a description of pri- 
mary experience, while we retain a phraseology invented for a par- 
ticular point of view in a particular science. To claim that the 
empirical situation under normal circumstances consists solely of 
'states' is to be the victim of a special phraseology. The situation 
may contain states, however, and transitive states in the psycholog- 
ical meaning of the word, that is, transitive states of consciousness 
and not changing conditions of objects. May it not be that a state 
of consciousness is, or usually is, a transitive bit of experience ? Not 
all transitive things are consciousness, but is not consciousness like 
something without an anchor, something fluid, with movement in it? 
I ask only concerning what the word seems instinctively to turn 
toward before we confine it in a definition. If subjective states are 
a transitive sort of thing, and introspection seasons its objects with 
a subjective flavor, it is clear why the term 'stream of consciousness' 
is so appropriate ; but does it describe the straight experience which 
never heard of a psychological point of view ? I can not think that 
it does. 

Nevertheless, as ultimate reality, the fly may be ointment and 
consciousness may possess continuity in some sense which is not 
identical with continuity of empirical situation. I must say that 
after writing that phrase so many times I should be only too happy 
to substitute for it 'continuity of consciousness' if the substitution 
were sure not to lead to misunderstandings. Yet if there be some 
particular sort of 'that' to which the word 'consciousness' ought to 
refer, we surely ought not to apply it to everything else except in 
the way of metaphysical interpretation. But here two difficulties 
suggest themselves. Good thinking presumes a consistent use of 
words, and it does not seem consistent to equate, in the higher 
regions of metaphysics, words that notoriously will not be equated 
on the lower level of normal life. And if one is not deterred by 
this, at le'ast one wishes to take one's stand in philosophy, squarely 
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upon experience, and the judgment in metaphysics that flies are 
ointment would seem remote enough from the judgment that flies 
are flies. But that, perhaps, is the same difficulty. 

The above remarks are intended as hardly anything more than 
suggestion and inquiry. It is worth while, however, to insist upon 
the distinction between the is and the must he, even although the 
difference is one of degree only, and to invite the advocates of the 
continuity of consciousness to tell us under which of these headings 
such continuity occurs and whether the consciousness which is con- 
tinuous has any subjective character or is simply a psychological 
word for 'empirical situation.' Are flies flies or are they ointment? 
That is the question. 

Wendell T. Bush. 

Columbia Univebsity. 



DISCUSSION 

PROFESSOR DEWEY'S VIEW OP AGREEMENT 

THE article by Professor Dewey on the 'Control of Ideas by 
Facts' 1 presents such an opportunity for definite questions by 
reason of its analysis of a specific situation that I can not forbear 
stating, in an interrogatory form, the difficulties I experience. My 
agreement with his logical position is so fundamental that any out- 
standing divergence on minor points must be capable of amendment. 

Foregoing preliminaries, I shall plunge into the heart of the 
matter. Suppose, to use his illustration of the man lost in the wood 
(p. 201), the man has been hunting and, having bagged enough game, 
decides to return home. Presently he discovers an unfamiliarity in 
the appearance of things. We have now desire on the man's part 
to get home and a recognition that he is lost. Temporarily hia 
action is stopped. He must reflect; but this reflection is for the 
purpose of enabling him to fulfill his primary desire to get home. 
Under the new conditions, the old desire has given place to a more 
complex one involving, consciously, means and end. This signifies that 
the focus of attention has been shifting gradually. He must find the 
way home. This gives a very complex reflective situation. Ob- 
servation follows. He sizes up the surroundings, attempting to take 
in all the relevant facts, such as the lay of the land, the presence of 
conspicuous objects, the direction of the sun, etc. If he recognizes 
a landmark, a more or less definitely organized idea of the environ- 
ment arises. "It is not some little psychical entity or piece of con- 

1 This Journal, Vol. IV ., p. 197. 



